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PREFACE 

This monograph sets forth information collected on defector 
motivation. It is hoped that this information will be of use to the Agents in 
bringing about the needed defections of selected Soviet and satellite nationals 
in the United States, 

The monograph brings up to date the Soviet Defectors monograph 
dated January, 1955, and describes satellite defectors and their motivations 
as well. 

Confidential, secret, and top secret sources were used in compiling 
this monograph, all of which are being retained at the Bureau. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. Summary 

We urgently need the services of Soviet and satellite defectors 
to help insure penetration of espionage attempts in this country. We are, 
however, faced with two extremely unpleasant circumstances. Soviet and 
satellite defections fell to a critical low in 1958. Moreover, analysis of 
past defections reveals that nearly all defectors who have been used to 
advantage by American intelligence in the past "walked in" of their own accord, 
uninduced, and unexpected. 

Obviously We must not depend upon the sporadic resurgence of such 
welcome but "unearned" defections in the future. There is only one course 
open to us: We must become proficient at inducing Soviet and satellite 
intelligence types to defect. 

The findings appearing below are intended to assist Bureau Agents 
in attaining this difficult objective. 

B. Conclusions 

1. In studying the motivations which have prompted Soviet and 
satellite nationals to defect in the past, our aim is to bring 
about by design what previously took place in most cases by chance. 



.Knowledge of motivations which, prompted past defections and the 
circumstances surrounding such defections is essentiaL . Equally 
essential* however., is a strong effort ta place one's self 
imaginatively in the potential defector's situation, the better to 
understand the battle of emotions going on within him« In dealing 
With a potential defector, it is going to be this emotional conflict in 
him above all which the Agent must recognize and deal with artfully . 
in order to successfully induce his defection. 

* 

2* "Ehe most important single fact to remember in dealing with the 

defector prospect, especially the. Soviet national, is that an extremely 
powerful emotion must be present to prompt him to take the 
momentous step of defection to the West- The force of tbis emotion 
must be great enough to overcome all deterring fears such as the 
threat of death if defection is not successfully completed; the forbid- 
ding aspects of an unknown, system which is reputed in.Soviet circles 
to be vicious s treacherous, and doomed to extinction; and feelings of 
treasonous guilt such as those concerning the probably fate of members 
of his family still in the USBR;* as well as the betrayal of his friends 
and his country* 

3. The only emotion which has consistently been found powerful enough 
to resolve the conflicting fears, uncertainties, and feelings of guilt 
which torment the potential Soviet defector is an even more overwhelming 
fear. This is the fear of certain death or other drastic punishment 
awaiting the individual back in the. USSR as a result of a transgression 
or grievous blunder which he has committed. 

4„ In contrast with, the satellite defector, who is usually ideologically 
motivated, the. Soviet defector is almost always a person who is 
mired deep in. difficulty and faces punishment upon his return to the 
USSR. 

5. American intelligence generally has had very limited success in 
actually inducing Soviet defectionSo. Where success has been had, 
the method used has almost invariably been to point up and in rare 
cases to cause trouble for the Soviet defector target and then facilitate 
his defection* 

"Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
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6„ Troubles which have been sufficiently severe to raise the spectre 
of death or other drastic punishment and alone or in combination 
are said to have prompted defection as an escape includes the 
theft of money passing through.Soviet intelligence channels; the 
failure to perform assigned espionage duties properly; the use 
of false documents by a Soviet national to further his career in 
the Soviet system; the production of and shipment to the USSR of 
faulty equipment; the growing conviction that the individual is not 
trusted by his Soviet superiors; and the refusal to perform an 
assassination assignment. 

7. Timing the approach to the, Soviet national in trouble should include 
consideration of the fact that such person often defects on or about 
the. scheduled date for his return to the USSR, or in some cases 
upon the arrival of his replacement who may bring news confirming 
his suspicion of the gravity of his situation* 

8. in contrast with the defector whose deepest characteristic emotion 
is that of extreme fear of expected punishment, there is the 
defector whose characteristic emotion is that of sharp discontent 
with or hatred for one or more aspects. of life under communism. 
He is the "ideologically" motivated defector. He must be 
thought of more as an individual escaping from a system rather 
than as one drawn, by the attractions of our own ideology* 

9. In considering .the "ideological" reasons for defection, we can 
dispense with the idea of a preference for a set of lofty political 
abstractions. Communism is a philosophy of action. The 
.defector whose reasons are ideological has been up against the 
communist ideology in action. He has felt its impact on his daily 
life and that of his family. Perhaps it has been a low standard 
of living; lack of opportunities; restrictions on where, when, or 
how to earn a living, worship, play, think, act, express opinions, 
or bring, up and educate his children; or gross inequities .or cruelties 
seen or experienced under the Soviet system that has tormented 
him. Appeal to such a person would require finding put where 

life under communism has been pinching him the hardest, and 
offering him a contrasting opportunity through defection to the West, 
together with appropriate guarantees for himself and his family. 
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10. Soviet defections based upon ideological factors alone are extremely 
rare. The communist system appears well entrenched in the USSR, 
and picked representatives for assignment abroad can not 

be expected to entertain thoughts of defection based .on any type 
of discontent except the most soul-rending.. A quick rise to the 
bait of an ideological appeal must render the Soviet defector 
prospect extremely suspect. Moreover the Soviet national who 
represents himself as deeply moved and desirous of defection 
because of ideological reasons must be treated with an alert and 
probing skepticism. In one recent year alone, over 80 per cent of 
; Soviet defectors processed in. Germany who claimed such reasons 
were found to be Soviet intelligence agents assigned to infiltrate the • 
West. 

11. The. "cold" approach to the potential Soviet defector is no longer 
permissible. This type of approach has been determined by experience 
to be both impractical and diplomatically hazardous. 

12. On the other hand, the carefully planned approach effected through 
- ah intermediary who enjoys the full confidence of the defector 

prospect now appears to offer considerable promise of success in 
the inducement of defection. 

13. Satellite defectors appear more likely to have been genuinely 
motivated by ideological factors than do their .Soviet counterparts. 
Most satellite defectors have fled in abhorrence of the communist 
regime which was forcibly imposed on their homelands. Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, andJRumania have furnished 
defectors of this type. 

14. Although there is danger in trying to generalize on national differences 
in defector motivation among the satellite countries, certain reasons 
stated by satellite defectors for their defections have predominated 
especially in certain countries. Poland, for example, has furnished 

a number of defectors who have resented domination by Poland's 
traditional enemy Soviet Russia. Hungarian defectors have stressed 
harsh living conditions combined with a lack of freedom and.security. 
Czechoslovakian defectors have on several occasions complained 
of the employment discrimination practiced against noncommunists 
in their homeland. Bulgarian defectors have objected to restrictions 
on their personal freedom, and Rumanian defectors have cited poor 
living conditions in Rumania. There is reason to believe that numerous 
.satellite defectors were motivated by sheer opportunism, political, 
economic, or both. 
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.15. A high positive correlation has been found between the extent 
of internal stress or political convulsions in a particular 
Soviet -bloc country. and the number of defectors produced 
by that country in any particular year* Keeping this in mind, 
Agents may find it profitable to give close attention to political, 
economic, religious, and social changes and stresses in the 
Soviet-bloc countries . Such conditions may be found to produce 
reactions in a defector prospect which suggest a fruitful basis 
for approaching him. 

16. A psychiatrist with years of intensive experience in handling 
.defectors has presented an unusual viewpoint which merits 
consideration* He pointed out that defection, especially in 

the case of the Soviet national, is not the act of a normal person 
but of a person emotionally sick. The defector* he stated, is 
the victim of a sense of treasonous guilt so profound that he 
seeks and must have means for its expiation. If he does not 
find appropriate punishment, he may become insane. The Agent 
who desires to obtein the useful services of the defector, 
according to this source, is cautioned to adopt an attitude with 
him from the beginning that ranges from firm to stern, avoiding 
at all times the oversolicitous approach. While this treatment 
may be insufficient tofiilly satisfy the defector's need to expiate 
his guilt, it could help him to make a more effective adjustment 
to his. new life, and facilitate his control. 

17. Above all,, the defector prospect must be considered as an 
individual. Intimate knowledge of his personality, daily habits, 
idiosyncrasies, indiscretions, and preferences is essential. He 
may be mercenary, personally ambitious;, have a tendency toward 
retention of religious speculations, or he may be a good family 
man, or a poor one. These or other impressions gained concerning 
him may help to decide the proper approach to him as an individual, 
and the proper type of defection off er to make. It may help to 
determine specifically as well his relative susceptibility to a cash 
offer as contrasted with an opportunity to establish himself and his 
family in the. West by honorable and industrious efforts. 
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NOTE: As this monograph is being readied for distribution, encouraging 

word has been received of the defection ,nrf a finviet-hlnri official, following 



in. Washington, D. C, until his 
recall to Poland in May, 1U58, had been the target of an intensive 
and, imaginative inducem ent approach by Bureau Agents acting 
through an intermediary. 
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referring as he did so to the West's previous bid for ms services. . 
His defection reyeals that while an imaginative and well-considered 
defection approach combined with, proper inducement may not pay 
immediate dividends, the defector target's ,return to his homeland 
with, its disillusioning features may cause him to . reconsid er 
the defection offer in a favorable light and,, as inl — , b ase, 



eventually defect. Preliminary analysis 04 



defection 
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suggests that success may have been due at least i n part to having 



placed in contact with him an intermediary in whom| |had full 

confidence, and to having tailored the defection offer along the lines 
of his specific interests, i. e. , educational opportunities for 
himself and his family. 
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I. SURVIVAL. 

"To be more precise about international 
tension, it is obvious that everything 
in the end revolves about the relationship 
between two countries ^-the U.S. S. R. and 
the U..S.A." 

Nikita.S. Khrushchev, 
Prayda ^ May 10, 1957. 

With the delicate power balance in the world of today, successful 
espionage by one side or the. other may tip the scales. Soviet leaders from 
Lenin to Khrushchev have left little room for doubt that if the balance inclines ■ 1 . 
in favor of the Soviets, the free world can anticipate the extinction of its 
civilization, and perhaps of existence itself » 

Our hedge against ultimate calamity consists in insuring that foreign 
espionage fails to operate successfully in the United .States. . We can afford to 
overlook no source of help in this task. The intelligence-type defector has 
proved to be. a valuable source for uncovering espionage operations. We must ' 
obtain the services of such defectors. 

After allowing for the vagaries of statistics, the story told in the 
foregoing chart is still a grim one* Defectors once came to the American 
intelligence, services voluntarily. For the most part, they walked in, uninduced, . . 
and unexpected. This is no longer the case. The defector. well is drying up. 

One fact is plain from a glance at this situation. We must act to obtain 
the defectors we need. It could well be a matter of survival. 



E. INDUCING DEFECTIONS 
The number of "induced" defections over the past ten years has 
been small indeed. One or possibly two.Soviet defectors have come over 
to the -West primarily because of the inducement efforts of American s, 
intelligence. The record is somewhat more encouraging regarding satellite > 
nationals. 

The Bureau has, been drawing the intelligence -type defectors 
it requires chief ly from the pool of voluntary defectors available to American 
intelligence as a result of defections abroad. Reasons for the over-all 
decline in defections (stated in Appendix A) offer no excuse for.optimism 
on this score. It can be reasonable inferred that with the decline in the 
number of defectors generally, the number of intelligence types available 
to us will also decrease. As we cannot afford to let this happen,, there is 
only one course Of action open to us: we must develop skill in the diff icult 
art of inducing def ections * 

How is it possible to develop, skill at inducing defections ? As a 
point of departure, it may be useful to compare defector inducement with % 
selling. Attention is called to a comparative chart of steps in these two 
processes which appears on the following pages. It must be noted that the 
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analogy breaks down from the standpoint of the life-or-death earnestness 
of the defection-inducement task. It will also be agreed that developing true 
skill at inducing defections demands an application of intelligence, alertness, 
insight, empathy, and judgment that characterizes only the top echelon of 
salesmen and diplomats . It is necessary, however, to develop this skill. 
TWO PROCESSES WITH SIMILAR STEPS 



SELLING 

i. Find out what usually appeals 

to or motivates the class of persons 
with whom you will be dealing. 



2. 



3c 



4„ 



Find out about the general circum*- 
stanees of this class of persons. 

Select your prospect, recognizing 
that the haphazard approach will be 
uneconomical of both time and effort. 

Restrict your selections to the most 
likely prospects. 



Find out everything you cam about 
the individual prospect; his habits, 
family circumstances, strong 
motivations, and vulnerable 
points (fears, weaknesses, 
idiosyncrasies, and troubles) . 



INDUCING DEFECTIONS 

Find out what usually has 
motivated defectors to take 
their step to the. West. 

Find out about the circumstances 
generally Surrounding defections. 

Select your prospect, realizing 
that the. haphazard approach 
will be not only uneconomical of 
time and effort but diplomatically 
hazardous as well. 

Restrict your approaches to 
prospects who, it can be reasonably 
anticipated, will foe receptive. . 

Find out everything you can 
about the defector prospect: his 
habits, family circumstances— 
(does he have immediate 
family in the old country who 
might become hostages if he 
defects?), strong motivations 
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5. Recognize that a good sale takes 5. 
time. 

If you can arrange for help by an 
acquaintance who moves in the 
prospect's circle, so much the 
better. 



6. Appeal to the prospect's strong 6. 
motivations, consider his circum- 
stances and vulnerable points, and 
apply such pressures as may be 
necessary and permissible. 



(is he ambitious?), and vulnerable 
points (fears, e.g., does he fear 
return. to the UJ3.S.R. ? 
Indiscretions, failure in assign- 
ments, mishandling of funds, 
security violations, or derelictions 
of duty may arouse fear of punish- 
ment. Are any of these elements 
present in his life?). 

Recognize that a sound defection 
inducement takes time. 

If you can arrange for an inter- 
mediary to "soften up" the 
defector prospect by becoming 
acquainted with him, so much the 
better. 

Appeal to the defector prospect's 
strong motivations, consider his 
circumstances and vulnerable 
points, and apply such pressures 
as may be necessary and permissible. 



< 
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m„ DEFECTOR; MOTIVATION 

A. . Introduction 

General statements concerning defector motivation are, of course, 
as dangerous as general statements concerning any phase of human affairs. 
The noting. of some broad findings on this .subject,, however, may serve as an 
introductory f ramie of reference. 

B. Confirmation of Previous Findings on Soviet Defector Motivation 

The previous monograph, Soviet Defectors, concluded from a study of 
20 cases of defection from official Soviet establishments outside the USSR that 
fear had been the common motivational element in all cases. Fear for personal 
safety, combined with recall to, Russia, had provided the final impetus to 
defect in the majority of cases studied. The location of the defector's wife 
and children outside of Russia was seen to remove a strong deterrent to defection. 
Recent studies have generally confirmed these findings., and have added certain 
general conclusions which appear below. 

C Defection Usually for Personal Reasons, Especially Fear of Punishment 

Reasons prompting defections have been primarily personal. 
Defection occurs at a time of personal crisis amounting to an emotional trauma. 
* Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
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Reasoning of the ideological type rarely goes deep enough with the.Soviet 
citizen to amount to a personal reason. It can be stated that the Soviet 
citizen usually has to be mired deep in difficulties before he will even consider 
defection. 

In most defection cases, the first move is usually made toward 
inducement by locating a. Soviet or satellite national in trouble, especially 
a man who fears recall to his homeland due to certain punishment that awaits 
him there. Some American intelligence officers have pointed up, or in. rare 
cases caused, trouble for a Soviet -bloc national and then facilitated his 
defection. 

D. Ideological Factors Rarely the Sole Cause 

Defectors, especially Soviets, rarely, if ever, change sides 
solely for ideological reasons* After 40 years of communism, the Soviet 
people, and especially its elite, are the product of their environment. 
Except for communism, there have been no effective political and economic 
circumstances exerted upon persons under 50 years of age. The.Soviet 
people have become part of a system that has produced a monolithic 
attitude of mind. Only in their own sphere, with the "think-alikes, " do 
they feel that they can find friends and understanding. 



, As could be expected, it has not generally been possible to "induce" 

, •» • 

defection on the basis of ideological, politicals, or economic appeals alone, 
though some defectors have attempted post facto rationalization of their actions 
by reference to ideology. There is reason to believe that this is done in many 
cases due to their impression that this is what the American intelligence officers 
would like to hear. It might be added that, at present, American intelligence 
looks with .some suspicion on the Soviet defector who. claims an ideological 
basis for coming over to the. West. There is good reason.for this. In 1957, 
for example, eleven, Soviet nationals defected in .West Germany, giving ideological 
factors as the reasons for their defections. Of these.* nine were found to be 
"phony" defections. Investigation showed that in most of these cases the 
defectors were actually personnel of the Soviet intelligence services, planted in 
the defection center to infiltrate Western intelligence. 

... Satellite countries* on the other hand, have furnished a number of 
defections which, to all appearances, were ideologically based. The year. 1956, 
with the riots in Poznan* Poland, and the revolt in Hungary, produced an abnormally 
large number of defectors from these two countries. It can be expected that any 
future political convulsions in satellite countries will produce additional ebbs and 
flows in the defector tide* Even then* however, the unpleasant fact must be faced 
that most such defectors are escaping from unbearable conditions rather than 
coming over to the West primarily on the basis of attractions promised them. 



It is important to realize also that mass defections have, as a rule, 
comparatively little significance for this Bureau- Such defectors have not been 
a significant source of information concerning espionage activities in the 
United States, The defectors we particularly need come from that picked group 
of . Soviet and satellite nationals who make up the intelligence services of their 
respective countries and operate in the United States. But these defector 
targets are communist indoctrinated and possessed of a monolithic attitude 
of mind that usually will be found impervious to ideological persuasion. 

E. . A Suggestion 

It is suggested that successful inducement will come about more 
frequently if we concentrate .on the lever of fear and trouble in the defector 
prospect's circumstances .rather than upon the more nebulous factor of 
ideology. Everything will, depend upon the individual prospect, of course. 
Perhaps the approach which seeks out and capitalizes upon a suitable lever, 
but also permits the prospect to rationalize his defection ideologically will 
lead to the soundest results. 
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IV. SOVIET DEFECTORS 



folate April, 1959, | 

attempted suicide and later attempted 
to contact the chief of the Burmese Military Intelligence Service for what 
was believed to be an asylum request. Soviet officials committed him to a 
local hospital, from which he escaped and attempted to obtain help from the 
local police. He was recaptured by the Soviets and was returned by plane 
to the USSR on May 3, 1959. No idea has been obtained of the reason why 

made the dramatic attempt to defect. 

A. Nikolai Khokhlov 

On February 20, 1954, Nikolai Khokhlov* defected to United States 
authorities in Germany claiming to be a captain of the MVD (Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, USSR). He disclosed an assassination plot against 



*Brief biography in Appendix B. 
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to assassinate 



Khokhlov, with two Moscow-trained accomplices, had been assigned 
but Khokhlov informed the intended victim of the 



A perhaps more candid statement of reasons for defection was 

given by 
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plot, defected, and exposed the identities of his accomplices. Khokhlov' s 
case has been widely publicized. Seldom mentioned, however, is the fact j. 
that his case may be considered "the exception that proves the rule. " f 
Khokhlov's wife and child remained in Moscow. Their fate is unknown and 
Khokhlov's attempts to have them exfiltrated have apparently failed. 

Khokhlov, though a Soviet intelligence agent for a dozen years 
prior to his defection;, claimed to have renounced communism. He indicated 
that he: had been considering defection for some time, with his wife's 
knowledge and urging. Some of Khokhlov's critics have pointed out inconsistencies 
in his stories regarding the causes of his defection. It is noted, for example, 
that he indicated participation in.at least one previous assassination. * It 
has also been observed that his defection.took place only a short time after 
the announcement of Lavrenti Beria's execution* a time of crisis in the . 
Soviet intelligence services. No one, however, has successfully disproved 
the genuineness, of Khokhlov's defection 
B. 
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though he claimed 



to have joined chiefly for opportunistic reasons, immediately prior to his 
defection, he was being held responsible for continuing the production of 
certain generators which had been found faulty when put to use in the USSR. 
He feared that investigation would also reveal the fact that he had falsified 
certain documents during his career in fee USSR and that his father and three 
brothers had been imprisoned for "crimes against the state. " 



stated candidly that Ms only reason for defection was 



fear of long-term imprisonment for knowingly producing faulty 
equipment and for falsifying documents. His defection was induced 
to the extent that arrangements were made by American intelligence to 
fake his "suicide" from a bridge in Vienna and spirit him to the Defector 

case, also, the family situation 



Reception Center in Germany. In 



appeared not to carry much weight in Ms decision, for he|'left a wife and 



two small children in Vienna. K has been noted concerning 



that he 
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represented the extremely ambitious type of person to whom ideological factors 
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had little appeal . He was well educated, shrewd, intelligent, flexible,, 
and adaptable, rising to relatively high position through the influence, of 
friends and his own astuteness in handling people and. tight situations. 
Above all, he had a strong desire to establish, himself where he could 
obtain the greatest material success. 

C. Reino Hayhanen 

Reino Hayhanen* walked into the American.Embassy in. Paris, 
France, on .May 6, 1957, and advised a member of an American intelligence 
agency that he was. a Soviet intelligence agent. His disclosures of his' own 
operations as an illegal agent in the United*. States from 1952 to the time 
of his defection led to the FBI's capture of Rudolph Ivanovich Abel^ head of a 
.Soviet State Security "illegal" network .operating in the New York area. 

In Hayhanen' s case, defection was not "induced, " though, his 
subsequent exploitation required a constant battle of wits which, furnished 
American intelligence with several suggestions for defector inducement and 
control. Hayhanen candidly pronounced his reason for defection as Ms 
recall from the United States to Moscow for "conferences. " He stated 
he was afraid that his: Soviet superior had become displeased with his work 
and that he would not come . out alive if he returned to Russia. He also 
admitted having misappropriated. $5, 000 that had been, earmarked by the 

* Brief biography in Appendix B 



Soviets for Mrs. Helen Sobell, wife of Morton Sobell, a convicted espionage 
subject, in gratitude for the Sobells' silence. Here was a Soviet in deep 
trouble, who needed no urging to come over to the West. 

Despite that fact, his control was a' difficult problem., A 
psychiatrist*who attempted to straighten him out has since explained that 
Hayhanen suffered a deep guilt complex. His second wife was in the United States, 
precluding the likelihood that she could be treated as a hostage by the Soviets. 
Hayhamen, however, felt a deep sense of treasonous guilt for his act of 
defection. The psychiatrist pointed out that Hayhanen regressed to a virtual 
state of infancy when given solicitous treatment by Western intelligence officers. 
He felt a deep-seated need to expiate his guilt by receiving punishment, through 
assassination or otherwise. 

• The psychiatrist stated that in guilt complexes of the kind Hayh$nen 
had, one of several possible things occurs. Either the subject seeks his own 
punishment and brings it about through self- mutilation (not uncommon among 
defectors), destroys himself physically or by a flight into insanity, or regresses 
to the status of a spoiled child. Hayhanen's reaction was the latter. His 
treatment, had it begun soon enough, might have succeeded in helping him retain 
his emotional stability. It would have required the American intelligence officers 

* The views of this psychiatrist are his own and have been neither confirmed 
nor disproved. It is known that hehas differed with other psychiatrists with, 
.regard to over-all rehabilitation of defectors. 
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to use a firm, peremptory approach which demanded, of him an austere 
life in. which penance was paid in the form of absolute compliance with. the 
wishes of his case officers before, any concessions were made to him as , an 
individual. He was not pampered, but his treatment, to be successful,., 
would have required an.approach.ranging from stern to firm, and never 
"considerate, " 

This psychiatrist, speaking from several years of experience in 
actual residence with some of the most famous Soviet defectors of the past 
decade, has expressed his view— for what it may be worth— that defectors 
generally are victims of treasonons guilt such as that experienced by 
Hayhanen, whether they know it or not. The treatment, which may help 
to insure the useful services of the defector, more.often than not is simply 
to adopt a stern attitude with the manirom the , beginning. Though this may 
not be enough, to secure for him the expiation of guilt he is inwardly seeking, 
it could help him adjust,, 



D. 







In .November , 1958, 





His reason for defection was allegedly to build a cultural bridge between 
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the East and West* 



had 
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been in contact with the. West before, having handled the visit of 

to the USSR, He left his wife and two children in the USSR. The case of 



family in the USSR, is a deterrent to defection. It might be taken into 
consideration, however, that the ranks of potential Soviet defectors,, of whom 
we-will never be aware, are probably augmented daily by those who refuse 
to defect if it means leaving parts of their families as hostages in the 
Soviet Union. 

E. Other Soviet Defectors 



In addition to the reasons for defection given by the persons discussed 



individually in the f oregoictg material, the following reasons for defection have 
been given by other: Soviet defectors over the past four years. The fate of 
those who gave the particular reasons mentioned is of some interest: 



again brings up the question of "the exception to the rule" that a 



Reasons given 



Fate 



Got "carried away by the Western 
propaganda and wanted .to see the 
SQ^-calied free world. " 



Redefected 



Wife caught him having an.affair 
with another Woman and thr eatened tr ouble * 
Disliked working for the Soviet intelligence 
services. Was ideologically opposed to 
the Soviet regime. 



Redefected 
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• Anticommunist motive. 



Redefected 



The majority of other defectors who 
gave ideological reasons. 



Redefected 



Defected because of an anticipated 
prison sentence. 



Did not redef ect 



The majority of other defectors who 
gave fear of punishment as their reasons. 



Did not redef ect 



It has been observed that defection is not a normal act. The 



defector is .an emotionally disturbed person, generally,, whais prepared 
to. give up many* if not all, of the basic ties that have controlled and 
regulated his life. The statement of a purely ideological reason for 
defection must be viewed with-suspicion* The person making such.statement 
is, in most cases,, either prevaricating or is on the border of mental 
derangement. It has also been .noted* however , that in. certain instances 
the defectors claim to have personal reasons and ideological reasons 
in. combination has been found to be apparently sound and genuine. 
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Vo SATELLITE DEFECTORS 



A. ■ A Different Picture 

The typical Soviet defector is inclined to be truculent, and probably 
psychotic. The satellite defector, on the other hand, has usually fled in 
abhorrence of the communist regime forcibly imposed on his homeland* and, 
perhaps as a result, is often found to be more cooperative than his Soviet 
counterpart. 

Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, and Rumania have 
contributed a significant number of defectors. Defectors from each of 
these countries are described in the following material with emphasis upon 
their reasons for defection. 

B. Hungarian Defectors 

1. Early political disaffections 

fled and the 



In 1947, when the then 



Hungarian. Foreign Office became communist dominated, there were numerous 



* Appendix D describes the communist takeover of the European 
satellite countries and special historical, patriotic, and religious 
motivations that have triggered mass defections from these areas. 
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resignations from the Hungarian Foreign Service, including empToyeeS^Jfittre 
Hungarian Legation in Washington, D. C. These resignations, were consistently 
motivated by political disaffection. Of greater interest, however, is the 
case of the defector who delayed his departure from his foreign post until 
1948 or 1949. 

In this category were several individuals who had arrived in the 
United States on their foreign assignments during or after 1946. These were 
persons whose reliability for foreign assignment had probably been, weighed 
by the Russians, who had by that time acquired military control of most of 
Hungary. 

This group of defectors included the following Hungarian Foreign 
Office officials serving in the United States: 
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mem 



There were several shared features in the defections of these 

both gave the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
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with its clue to the communist denial of freedom of speech, as the deciding 
factor in their decisions to defecto 



indicated that although 



they abhorred the communist system they had originally thought that by 
retaining their positions they would be serving Hungary best: 
preserving friendly contact with the United States, an j 
gave up his post, a communist would step in 0 
being recalled to Hungary <> 



by 



because if he 
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were 



candidly admitted that he was 



fearful that his lack of loyalty to the new communist regime had been discovered, 
and that his life would be in danger if he returned to Hungary o 

An important point to consider in connection with the reluctant 
defectors .discussed above is that now, ten years later, it must be assumed 
that there are fewer persons of their type in the foreign service of Hungary, 
Hungarians chosen for foreign service are, it can be assumed, more politically 
reliable from the communist point of view than ever before c 

2 a Later defectors and their reasons for defecting 

a. 
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boys club. 



Ia 1947, a girl with whom he was in. love fled from 



Hungary to. Sweden, He attempted to go to Sweden under a quota for 
migratory steel workers but his application was refused. He decided that 
his only way to escape was to join the Hungarian.Communist Party, which 
he did in March, 1948. To further his chances of escape he entered a 



night course in a foreign commerce school while still working as 



before his actual defection that he could not live under the communist 
regime in Hungary. .Shortly after being assigned to Washington,, D. 0. , 
he made overtures througl 

*AVH (Allami Vedelmi Hatosag— -State Security Dept. ) is the civilian arm 
of Hungarian Intelligence Service. 




Within a short time he was able to get £ 



During one of his vacations in Hungary and 



while still assigned to Londoi 



had definitely made up his mind a number of years 
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with whom he had become acquainted, to be put in touch with the FBI in order 
to defect* He advised the Bureau that he had become much impressed with life in 
the United States, with the freedom permitted everyone, and the luxuries, 
such as autos and TV sets, available to the majority of the people. He was 
also impressed with American women, and hoped to become acquainted with 
an.American girl whom he might marry. 



Although| [wanted to defect immediately, the Bureau 



persuaded him to remain in the Legation and furnish information to the Bureau. 
During his .stay in the United States, he increased his influence in the 

He furnished 



Legation until he 



much information to the Bureau. 

In 1953, was recalled to Hungary and, upon orders of the 

AVH, married a Hungarian girl whom he had previously known. The AVH 
had told him that before he could return to the United States he must marry a 
"reliable Hungarian girl. ?f In February, 1955, he was again suddenly recalled 
to Hungary and he went alone for what he thought was merely a consultation* 
However, he was immediately discharged and hi§ wife was also recalled. 

Nothing was heard fro mj ~| until December, 1956, when: he appea^' 
at a United States Government office in Austria. He had escaped, Hungary with 
his wife and child and desired to return to the United. States. The Bureau assisted, 
and he came With his family in January, 1957, as a refugee. 
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background had been oriented toward defection for a 

long time. His reasons for defection were many, the most prominent 

of which are listed below: 

1. He had previously been in the United- States and had 
formed a very favorable impression of the country and 
the people whom he had met, 

2o His contacts in the United States and his comments concerning 
the United States, while he was in Hungary had made his 
future in Hungary insecure. 

3. He felt there was no future in Hungary, for himself or for 
the Hungarian people generally under complete domination 
by the Soviet Army. 

4. He objected violently to the political persecution and the 
lack of political, economic, and religious freedom under 
communism. 

5. He and his wife had visited many countries in the world 
and did not think it would be possible to obtain the comfort, 
security, and freedom anywhere in the world which would 
be obtainable in the United„States. 

6. Since the birth of his daughter, he felt keenly the 
responsibility for bringing her up and educating her in a 
free country with a future. 
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case has been discussed in detail because his reasons 
for defection combine to make up what could in a broad sense be described 
as an. "ideological" basis for defection. Here is an example of the way 
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in which an individual, who is ideologically motivated to defect actually thinks 
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and feels. Ideology in a narrow, book sense, has little meaning for the 
average defector. A man like 



is up against the communist 



ideology in action. He feels its impact directly in his daily life. He is 
forced, as a rule, to accept a lower standard of living, and loses his right 
to decide where, when, and how he will earn his living, worship, play, 
think, express his opinions, and bring up his children. He is under an 
inflexible mandate to conform to the "system, " and not knowing what the 
"system" has in mind for him but observing horrible examples on every 
side, he fears the worst. 

with an inducement appeal 



To have reached a man like 



(had he not already made his step to the West), it would have been 
necessary to determine where life under communism was pinching him the 
hardest, that is, which aspects of his daily living produced in him the most 
deeply, felt torment and desire for change; and to have offered him the 
desired changes through defection to the West, together with appropriate 
guarantees of security for himself and his family in America. 
b. Two recent defectors 

In the past three years two other Hungarian defectors have come 
to the Bureau's attention as having potential counterintelligence value. 
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Before leaving Hungary, both had been recruited by Hungarian intelligence 

for espionage roles in the United States, and, upon arrival in the United 

States, each had contacted the FBI and described his mission and his , 

briefing by Hungarian intelligence in methods of secret communication. 

It is of interest to note that although their, personal backgrounds 

were different, the pertinent experiences of each leading up to his arrival 

in this country were quite similar. Each had rejected communism; one 

out of sheer hatred for that system, and the other after eventual 

disillusionment. Each had become a political prisoner under the communist 

regime in Hungary. Each was recruited by Hungarian intelligence on 

threat of death or long imprisonment. In each case, after briefing him, 

Hungarian intelligence facilitated the man's escape across the Hungarian 

border and into the America=bound defector stream. 

3. A summary of reasons for defection 
given by Hungarian defectors - 

In addition to the reasons for defection given by the defectors 

whose careers are discussed individually above, there is information 

available concerning the primary reasons for defection of 38 other 

Hungarian defectors. These reasons follows 
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Reasons given for defection 



Number of defectors giving this as 



their primary reason 



Hatred of communism* 13 

Harsh living conditions combined 8 
with lack of freedom and security 
under the communist regime 

Opportunities in the West 5 

Fear (of those on foreign assignment) 5 
to return to Hungary upon recall 

Escape serving prison term 3 
Escape strict discipline of 

Hungarian Army or AVE. 3 

Join fiance who had defected earlier 1 



38 

4, Internal tension in the homeland foreshadows defections 
.Since 1951 P the year in which the Interagency Defector 
Committee began its defector count* the total number of Hungarian 



* These are the defectors* stated reasonSo Obviously some of them had 
developed a wholesale hatred for the communist system without distinction: 
for the particular aspects which they feared or .detested the mosto Others 
may have told the American intelligence officers what they thought the latter 
would like to hear 0 Still others may have harbored special, reasons which, 
ha d thev been prob ed^ would have resembled one cjr more of those stated 
b yl mentioned previously, or perhaps would have resembled 

other stated reasons described mare specifically in the above charto 
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defectors to all branches of American intelligence year by year has 
been as follows: 

Hungarian JDef ectors, 1 951-1958 
. __ 

40 & over — 
30 

10 M 

5 _L , 
o — -i A i_ 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
The high tide of Hungarian defections, occur red in 1956. It was 
foreshadowed by the ouster .of 



was 



dismissed from his post in 1955 for pursuing moderate policies in 
agricultural and consumer production,, Defections mounted in 1955 as 
popular demand grew in Hungary for 



reinstatement* M1956, 



these demands burgeoned into insurrection in October., followed by a 
swelling crest of defections in that year and the following year as. Soviet 
reprisals were launched against the Hungarian people* 

There appears to be a positive corf elation between internal 
tensions existing in the Hungarian homeland* and the flow of defectors to 
the West. It is obvious, therefore, that Bureau Agents will profit in their 
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defector -inducement operations by keeping as fully informed as possible on the 
changing internal situation in Hungary . The. same suggestion will be found 
to apply concerning other satellite countries. A drive to obtain defectors 
from the country which is undergoing internal convulsions at any particular 
time would appear to be intelligent procedure. 

G. Chechoslovakian Defectors 

1. Introduction 
The cemmunist coup d'etat i n Chechoslovakia in February, 1948, 
produced a powerful reaction in the. Chechoslovakian diplomatic corps. 
Dr. Juraj Slavik resigned as Chechoslovakian Ambassador to the United States 
along with several members of his staff. Other Chechoslovakians on foreign 
assignment defected during the following year. In virtually every case, they 

b6 

defected after receiving word that they were being recalled to Chechoslovakia. b7c 
Li 1950, three former associates a\ 



2. Defectors in .1949 and their reasons for defecting 
Some of the more prominent Chechoslovakian defector's in 1949 



included: 
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The reasons given, by these men for their defections were 
compounded of hatred for communism, and fear of the communist regime. 
was being recalled t© the homeland, and feared that his welfare 



and that of his family might be placed in jeopardy should they return to their 
homeland. 



entering the United States by personal car and bringing his 
wife with him. He claimed to be definitely anticommunist and to have 
desired for years to live In the United States. 



stated he 



would prefer to lose his diplomatic pension rather than his life. He 
embellished this simple statement with additional reasons for the record. 
These reasons are being mentioned here as am example of the contrast 
between, what appears in this case to have been, the basic reason for 
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and the manner in which, the skillful 



diplomat managed to dress up and rationalize his defection: 

1. 'lam doing so to satisfy my conscience and in protest of 
the systematic oppression of religious and political 
freedom which is now being intensified in. Czechoslovakia 
with ruthless vigor . " 

2. . « in protest of the government's foreign policy which . 
is aiming at the gradual destruction of Czechoslovakia 
as an independent state for the benefit of the USSR. . . " 

3. "Now, when I am required to be loyal to the Communist 
Party of which I am not and never want to be a member, 
and to be loyal to the USSR, there remains only one 
alternative. . .to resign. " 



It is, of course, possible that| | stated ideological 

reasons for defection contained elements of sincerity. It is just as possible, 
however, that if he had been approached in an inducement attempt, Ms 
decision, had he not feared for his life, would not have been taken on the basis 
of the ideological factors alone. Here we have another illustration of the 
need for the two-sided approach to the defector, giving the frightened man 
an opportunity to defect for reasons of his fear, but allowing him to save 
face by making the approach along ideological lines* 

claimed he had always , been opposed to communism. He 



anticipated his recall to Czechoslovakia and decided to resign while the 
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opportunity still presented itself. His family was with him when he 

was described by informants as actually lacking 



defected. 



in convictions. His case presents an example of fear mixed with 
opportunism, disguised under the cloak of a stated ideological rejection 
of communism. 



presented the picture of a more sincere type of 



defector. In. August, 1949, after learning that he was to be recalled to 
Prague for a conference he contacted the Washington Field Office of the 
FBI announcing his plan to defect, and offering to obtain information 
from his office for the FBI. While stating that he had always been 
anticommuraist s he also admitted that he actually feared for his .safety 

and his wife and family were 



should he return to Czechoslovakia, 
granted asylum in the United States 



actions also tended to give credence to his 
ideological rejection of communism. Prior to his actual defection he 
furnished information to a C&echoslovakian anticommunist emigre group 
in the United States with the understanding that it would be furnished 
to the United States Department of State. 
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3 c Defectors in 1950 and their reasons for defecting 
In 1950, three Czechoslovakia^ defectors in the United States 
offered a contrast to the previous defectors in the fact that they had all been 



associates of 
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These three wer 



and in 1948, a "go-between" in his espionage ring; 
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anc 



had a falling out witl 



in 1949, and 



defected after being notified that she was being transferred to the Chechoslovakian 
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.Embassy in Berlin, Germany, 



served the communist cause until his 
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patron in the Czechoslovakian Foreign Ministry, 



then 



resigned* Within a month of 



resignation, 



was recalled to Prague for "consultations . " He did not renounce communism 
when he defected. He has been described as a crafty opportunist whose defection 
was prompted by fear for his personal safety 

and had been chosen by to be his successor He was reported 



bad been closest to 
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to be a supporter of the USSR and an. opportunist who defected upon being 

recalled to Czechoslovakia chiefly because, like he had reason 

to believe that the personal safety of his family and himself would be 

placed in jeopardy if he were to return to his homeland. 

4. A summary of reasons for defection given 
by Czechoslovakian defectors 

The reasons given by 5.5 Czechoslovakian defectors for their 

defections followed the same pattern as those given by the Hungarian 

defectors . They were: 

Reasons given for defection Number of defectors giving this as 

their primary reason 

Hatred of communism 20 

Employment discrimination against 7 
noncommunists 

Political persecution generally 5 

Desire for personal liberty 5 

Business opportunities, in the. West 5 

Escape arrest as political enemy 4 

Escape religious persecution 2 

Dislike of. Soviet intervention in Czech 2 
internal affairs 
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Disagreement with government policies 1 

Job discrimination because mother German 1 

Fear of punishment upon recall from 1 
foreign assignment 

Confiscation of personal property by 1 
government 

Desire for adventure 1 

55 

5. The ebbing tide of Czechoslovakian defections 
Czechoslovakian defections remained relatively high during the early 
1950' s, but ebbed as the decade wore on, suggesting increased communist 
indoctrination and entrenchment . 

Czechoslovakian Defectors , 1951 -1958 

40 & over 
30 

20 ii — 15 

10 ~ ± ± 5 

o ± - 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
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D. Polish Defectors 

1. Introduction 

For centuries, relations between Poland and Russia alternated 
between uneasy peace, and outright war. This perennial antagonism 
between the two countries made Soviet domination of their homeland 
repugnant in the extreme to Polish nationals, imbued as they have been 
traditionally with patriotism and love of liberty. 

The Soviet -Nazi invasion of Poland, in 1939, aggravated by Soviet 
intervention in Polish national affairs, and compounded by the imposition 
of communism (the antithesis, of Polish politicals religious, economic, and 
patriotic ideals) created defections en masse. Among the Polish nationals 
.who chose to defect were many foreign service personnel, including 
a number who were stationed in the United States. 

One of the Polish officials to defect in the XJnited States 
.during the late 1940's was General feydor Modelski, then Polish 
Military Attache in Washington, D. O. General Modelski had .served in 
London, with the anticommunist Polish government in exile during 
World War n. Returning to Poland in 1945, he had served the.Soviet- 
imposed provisional government in Warsaw until 1946, when he was 
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assigned to the United .States as Military Attache. During his service as 
Military Attache in Washington he cooperated with the United States Government. 
Finally, in September, 1948, he publicly announced his defection. In addition 
to his anticommunist sentiments, and the fact that he enjoyed his stay-in 
America, General Modelski had another apparent reason for defections he 
was inclined to express his opinions openly and frequently, and thus feared for 
his personal safety and that of his family should they return to Poland, 

Not all defectors, from Poland have been motivated simply by their 
abhorrence of communism, of course, and in the following discussions of 
certain more recent Polish defectors a variety of motivations will be noted. 

2* Jan Galewicz 

Jan Galewicz, an employee of Hie Polish foreign service since 1945, 
defected in July, 1953. At the time of his defection he held the position of 
PolishConsul General in New York :City * 

Galewicz. was born in Warsaw, Poland, on January 22, 1911, of 
Jewish parents . He completed law studi es at the University of Warsaw in 1933, 
subsequently practicing law* During World War II* he took :an active part in the 
Warsaw uprising in 1943 and was placed in German concentration camps until 
May, 1945. His immediate family and his first wife Were killed during the war. 
Galewicz remarried and has two children. 
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Galewicz joined the Communist Party in 1945 and entered the 
foreign service of the Polish Gowrnment In December of that year he was 
appointed to the Polish Consulate in New York City eventually rising to the 
position of Consul General, In June, 1953, he left the United States with 
his family, proceeded to France where he submitted his letter of resignation 
to the Polish Embassy in Paris, traveled from there to Uruguay, and in 
April, 1954,. to Mexico: where he now resides., Sources familiar With 
Polish activities have advised that during Galewicz' s residence in the 
United States he was prominent in Polish intelligence operations in this 
country o Galewicz , however, has repeatedly denied amy knowledge of 
intelligence operations either In PoIand or in the United.States. 

Galewicz stated that his disaffection was .not sudden .tout gradual. 
He attributed it to his and his wife's preference for the United.States, to 
his disgust with the Polish regime, and to the trial of the .Rudolf Slansky* 
group in. Czechoslovakia in 1952. He felt that his Jewish bourgeois background, 
his wife's well -known infatuation, with the United States, and his long tenure 
of office in the United States made his eventual purge certain, He advised 

* On December 3, 1952,. Rudolf Slasssky, together with ten other. Czechoslovakia* 
communist leaders, was hanged for espionage and treason. 
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that his reason for not remaining in the United States after his defection was to 
avoid a political investigation and its attendant publicity. He felt that if he 
'went quietly" the Polish regime would not summon his friends in Poland for 
interrogation and investigation. 

Galewicz's own statements since his defection reveal him as 
a man without a country, without religious beliefs, and without moral principles. 

3. Josef Swiatlo 

Josef Swiatlo, a deputy chief of Department Ten of the Polish Ministry 
of Public Security in Warsaw, Poland, defected to the West on December 5,. 1953. 
Department Ten at that time was responsible for the protection of the Polish 
United Workers 9 Party (PZPR) against internal political subversives. 

Swiatlo was born January 1, 1915, in Medyn, Poland, of Jewish 
parents. His parents Were killed by the Germans during World War JL and 
his four sisters were interned in concentration camps. He is married to a 
Polish communist, has two children, and his family Was last reported living in 
Warsaw. He became an atheist after 1934. Swiatlo received an elementary 
school education which was supplemented by private lessons given to him - 
by his Sisters. 



Swiatlo held odd jobs prior to entering the Polish Army in 1938; 1 
In 1943, he was promoted to second lieutenant and assigned political duties. 
In 1945, he was assigned to the Provincial UB (Security Police), served " 
as Deputy Commandant in Warsaw^ Olsztyn, and Krakow, attaining the rank 
of major . In 1948, he was transferred to the headquarters of the Ministry 
of Public . Security (MBP) subsequently becoming a deputy chief of Department 
Ten in this organization. 

During Ms tenure in Department Ten, Swiatlo made several 
trips in an official capacity to Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany. 
It was during his visit to East Berlin in December, 1953, that he defected. 
Swiatlo arrived in. East Berlin on December 4, 1953, with his superior, for 
a meeting with a prominent East German intelligence official. The following 
day, Swiatlo managed to evade his superior, contacted American authorities, 
and was placed in American custody. 

Swiatlo joined the communist movement in 1934 claiming that he 
was drawn toward- communism because of an anti-Semitic attitude 
manifested toward him and because of an Unhappy family relationship. 
Although the Russian purge trials of 1937 and the Nazi-Stalin Pact of 1939 
aroused some doubts in his mind, he was swept into the maelstrom of 
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World ' War n which, retarded his thinking on the inherent evils of communism. 
After entering fee Polish security apparatus, Swiatlo became aware that 
communist leaders, were motivated not by ideological purposes but by fear, 
based upon compromising material which could exist concerning them-=that they 
were using the vehicles of communism only as a means of furthering their 
personal ambitions. He was further discouraged by communist persecution 
of ,some of his relatives which aroused a, guilt complex in .him. Therefore, 
he defected at the first opportunity . 

A suggestion that Swiatlo' s. defection was prompted to a great 
extent by fear of a special kind of reprisal should he return to Poland was 
voiced in late 1958 by Central Intelligence Agency, which pointed out that 
Swiatlo hadbeena dreaded figure in the Polish Ministry of Public Security from 
1948 until his defection in 1953 after the announcement of the execution of 
another dreaded -figure— Lavrenti Beria. 



At the same time of his defection, he 

was 
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of 



Jewish extraction. His father was killed by the Germans in 1945, and his 
mother and sister emigrated to Israel. From 19421 to 1944, 



belonged 



to an underground communist youth organization and was imprisoned in 
concentration camps during 1944 and 1945, He joined the. Polish Communist 
Party, now the Polish United .Workers' Party (PZPR), in .1945 and retained 
his membership until his defection. 



In January, 1956, 



In addition, lie lectured lor the 



Party 



n Warsaw from which he had received his: Ph.D degree. 



[ 



]defected to West Berlin in January, 1956, while attending a high- 



level conference in East Berlin as a member of an official Polish delegation. 

stated that he defected because he came to the firm 



conclusion that everything he had done for the past 15 years was unjust and 
bad. This change in attitude occurred during the post-^Stalin period and 
crystallized after careful deliberation for several months before his defection. 
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Specifically, he gave four main reasons for his decision— political, economic, 
moral, and ideological* Politically and economically he felt that the communist 
system is contrary to all rules of democracy and can not exist without poverty, 
waste, and falsehood. He decided that communist morality is contrary to human 
nature and that communist theory and practice do not agree-^that the practice 
defies the theory. He observed that communist leaders today are still using 
Stalin's brutal methods and that the evil connected with communism does not 
arise from individual mistakes but from the communist system itself. 



According tol Ihe devoted many years to the study of Marxism-Leninism b6 
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and finally concluded that real freedom of scientific research is impossible 
in the communism version of it. 

5. Jerzy Leon Nowinski 

Jerzy Leon Nowinski,, a leading Polish mathematicians arrived in the 
United States on October 16, 1957, with a nonof f icial visa, to lecture at four 
universities in this country. On November 16, 1957,* he notified the FBI of his 
desire to defect, remain in the United States, and contribute. his technical 
knowledge to the free world in its fight against communism. 

Nowinski was born on March 2, 1905, in Gzestochowa, Poland. Besides 
employment as a professor at the University of Warsaw in Warsaw, Poland, he 
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has been engaged in research at the Polish Institute of Mathematics and has 
functioned as editor of two Polish scientific publications. Nowinski is an 
individual of substantial professional accomplishments having published 
over 60 scientific articles. He is married and has one child. 

Nowinski advised that he and his wife planned their defection for 
over a year and carefully arranged widely separated avenues of application 
for Polish passport facilities so that Polish authorities would not be aware 
that they and their daughter would be absent from Poland at the same time. 
His family arrived in America from England in January, 1958. Nowinski 
had corresponded with a mathematician in the United States On matters of 
mutual scientific interest for some time prior to his arrival in this country 
and it was through this individual 5 s aid that Nowinski accomplished his 
defection. 

Nowinski stated, that he did not want to return to Poland because 
of the lack of freedom and extremely poor living conditions in that country, 
despite the preferred treatment which he had been accorded because of 
his professional standing. Another substantial factor was. his aversion to 
placing his daughter in the "immoral" atmosphere of communist schools. 
He denied that either his wife or himself was ever a member of any communist 
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organization and disclaimed any knowledge of Polish intelligence activities 
either in Poland or the United States. Nowinski regretted the flare of 
publicity here and abroad stemming from his defection saying it could cause 
communist countries to hesitate in the matter of the East=West exchange 
program. 

6 8 
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attached to the 



Polish Embassy in Washington, D. C. , returned to Poland for reassignment in 
May, 1958, 



was considered a possible defector; however, he chose to 



return to his homeland with his family. This case illustrates the trend of 
thought of a potential defector. * 
Of Jewish origin, 
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joined the Polish Army in 1944 and graduated from the Officers Military 



Artillery Academy. Until 1947, 



and was 



He completed the Military General Staff Academy 

From 



1952 to July, 1955 s 
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and is known to have been associated 



with the Polish Military Intelligence Service since 1950. He is regarded as a 
Capable, well-trained intelligence officer who is quiet, unobtrusive and highly 
intelligent. 
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*Last=minute information has been received thai 
development is discussed in Appendix E. 



has defected. This 
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with his family in September, 1955 . His wife and son were 

■ '/ 

became intimately acquainted 



very favorably impressed by America, 
with an American Army officer (the Bureau's intermediary) whom he had 
previously met in Warsaw and engaged in "hypothetical" discussions with him 
regarding problems of readjustment facing foreigners who elect to remain 

in the UnitedStates. It was learned that cherished a strong desire to 

make it possible for his wife and son to complete their educations,, In 
May, 1958, 1 



was approached with a defection offer involving funds more 



than ample for this purpose, but he declined to defect. He stated that, 
while he and his wife would like to remain in the United States,, they could 
not do so and retain their self-respect nor the respect of acquaintances 



also objected to the great amount of publicity he felt would attend his defection. 

7. 



in Ottawa, Canada, who was recruited 



by a United States intelligence agency while visiting in Chicago, Illinois, 
in November, 1958. In January, 1959> after furnishing almost completely 

discontinued his cooperation apparently 



negative information, 



because of fear of engaging in such an operation. 
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and is 

a nonpracticing Roman Catholic. He fought with the Polish partisans during 
World War H, later 

He was reportedly associated with the Polish Security Police (UB) in Poland 
from the mid- forties until approximately 1951 when he was released from the 
UB allegedly because of heavy drinking* In 1951 or 1952 he was arrested 
because of underground contacts he had maintained during World War II and 
was released in 1954„ He reportedly commanded no respect in the UB and 
maintained his position only because of his brother, 

He is* characterized as a playboy 

type with some education but not much intelligence, as a drunkard and woman- 
chaser who likes an easy life, and not as a convinced communisto 

assumed his duties in Ottawa as 

on July 14, 1958, He agreed to cooperate with the United 
States Government in November, 1958, after being offered $10, 000 plus 
approximately $500 per month* ti this connection, he also said he was 
cooperating because he wanted to free Poland from Russian domination* 
He stated that he had never been ideologically in favor of communism and 
looks at his present assignment as one which gives him comfort and a 
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satisfactory financial remuneration. He admitted that he owes his present 

denied being given an intelligence 



assignment to his brother. 



assignment in .Canada by the Polish Government and stated that he knows 
of no intelligence operations being run in Canada by either the Russians 
or the Poles. 

8* A summary of reasons for defection 
given by Polish defectors ' 

The reasons given by 73 Polish defectors for their own defections 

present a pattern similar to that found concerning the other satellite defectors 

with perhaps a greater emphasis on a vigorous hatred for communism and the 

Soviet domination of their homeland* 

Reasons given for defection . Number of defectors giving this as 

their primary reason 

Hatred of communism 53 

Hatred of Soviet domination of 5 
Poland 

Fear for personal safety 5 

Lack of freedom in Poland , 5 

Better life in West 4 

Economic difficulties 1 

"73 
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9. Close correlation between internal tension 
in Poland and defections 



The trend of Polish defections year by year from 1951 through 



1958 is shown below: 



Polish Defectors, 1951-1958 
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The irregular pattern of Polish defections is also seen as a 
projection of special pressures at work in Poland. In mid-1953, for example, 
the Polish workers' standard of living declined to half the 1950 level. Also,- 
religious persecutions had reached new heights in 1953, culminating in the 
arrest of the Catholic primate, Cardinal Wyszynski. The low plateau of 
defections in 1954 and 1955 corresponds in time to the period of liberalization 
following the death of former Soviet Premier Josef Stalin.; The upswing 
in 1956 shown on the chart coincides with the renewed vitality of the resistance 
elements whose demands for bread and liberty culminated in the riots in 
Poznan in June of that year. The defector tide continued to run high in 1957, 
as the regime again tightened its grip. 
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E. Bulgarian Defectors 

There have been few Bulgarian defectors since the communist 
takeover of Bulgaria in 1946; and few of those who have defected have 
expressed an outright hatred for communism. The majority have expressed 
what might be. better described as disappointment with communism. About 
a third of those whose reasons are available expressed a desire for greater 
personal freedom. The rest stated general dissatisfaction with the communist 
regime and abandonment of hope for the future of Bulgaria. The trend 
of Bulgarian defections from 1951 through 1958 was as follows: 

Bulgarian Defectors, 1951-1958 
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In 1955, a group of Bulgarian refugees fled their homeland, and 
several were processed in a defection center in Germany. In 1958, 
attendance at the Leipzig and Brussels Fairs as well as conferences in 
East Berlin served to give opportunity to several additional Bulgarians to 
see a better life in the West, and to reach for it. 
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F. Romanian. Defectors 

Rumania passed under communist control in 1947. The rejection 

of this domination has been, on the whole considerably weaker in . Rumania 

than in the other satellite countries discussed in the foregoing material. 

Reasons for the defections of 16. Rumanian defectors whose cases were 

available for study appear below. 

Reasons given for defection Number of defectors giving this as 

their primary reason 

Antipathy for communism 8 
Poor living conditions in Rumania 3 

. •• " . ■ 

Political persecution under communist 2 

regime s . -. j .. 

Fear of punishment by communist 2 
regime 

Anti-Semitism in Rumania 1 

16 

The trend of Rumanian defections has been low and fairly uniform. 
Annual statistics have not varied sufficiently to permit correlation with special 
conditions in Rumania. Generally speaking, Rumanian internal affairs as . 
they relate to communist control of the country have not passed through the 
crisis.stages more readily observable in Poland and Hungary^ 
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Rumanian, Defectors, 1951-1958 
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G. Inducement Approaches 

The ^satellite defector may be found somewhat more susceptible 
to the inducement of opportunities for a better life in the West than is the 
.Soviet defector . The painting of a broad Utopian picture, however, is seen 
to be much less likely to appeal to the potential satellite defector than, is 
the proposal of specific prospects of life in. the West which form 
attractive substitutes for the particular aspects of life under communism 
which he most fervently dislikes. The satellite defectors have manifested 
a . search for such "freedoms" as freedom from fear for their families and 
themselves; freedom from want; freedom to pursue a chosen occupation; 
freedom of worship; and freedom from Soviet domination of their homelands. 
Somewhere among these desires will probably be found one which appeals 
most strongly to the individual (fefector prospect, and therefore suggests 
itself for emphasis in the inducement approaches. 
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It is important in considering the foregoing information on the 
motivations that have prompted satellite nationals to defect that the past is 
being described* With, every passing year,, the. communist system is 
entrenching itself further in the habits and attitudes of its subject peoples*. . 
Ideological motivations may become less potent in their effects as time passes* 

One effective motivation for defection, however, whichsppears.tp 
be relatively unaffected by the passage of time, is fear. 

It issuggested that consideration be given in. cases of satellite as 
weU asSoyiet defector prospects to finding a man in trouble who fears recall 
to 0%, homeland. The lever in each case will be disclosed upon close 
study of the individual* It is possible thai this lever: will work more 
effectively with. the. satellite defector prospect if at the .same time emphasis is 
placed upon the positive appeal of a , better life in. the- West in specific ways 
which have particular appeal to him as axi individual* 
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APPENDIX A 



REASONS FOR THE DECREASE IN DEFECTOR CASES 

In late 1958, the Interagency Defector Committee conducted a study 
of the United States Government's defector program based on the experience 
of the past decade., The marked decline in the number of recent Soviet and 
satellite defectors was noted, and reasons were sought for this phenomenon, 
lo Many of the people whose hatred of * or incompatability 
with, the regime was sufficient to cause them to defect 
. . have been liquidated or have already come over to the West; 

2. Increased security measures, repatriation efforts, and! 
antidefection campaign's; 

3. The fact that it is now clear that the United States will not 
officially recognize "governments in exile" or other groups 
whose purpose is to overthrow or replace an existing 
government of the Soviet bloc 

The decrease in the number of Soviet defections was also explained 
by the factors of new status, basic loyalty, and. fear of punishment for relatives 
left behind. 
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Soviet personnel now being assigned abroad are, in the main, 
the emerging elite of the "new class, " occupying positions relatively 
higher in .Soviet society than they can foresee for themselves in the 
West. Even thoseSoviets who have not obtained preferred status in the 
new hierarchy are said to have a relatively high degree of loyalty for 
•'♦Mother. Russia,." and entertain the hope that perhaps their children may 
attain a better status in the system- The status of those on foreign 

( assignment, whether of the elite or not, is considered an improvement 

( over their former status and preferable to the unknown systems of the West. 

Fear of punishment for those left behind is still considered an important 

4 deterrent to defection, especially due to publicity in. the, Soviet press intended 

"I ta counter defections. 

The Interagency Defector Committee considered the explanations 
concerning the reasons for decline in Soviet defections applicable in varying 
degrees to the satellite, situation as well. One outstanding exception was 
noteds basic loyalty to their current Soviet -dominated national governments 
is probably weaker among satellite- citizens. The chance of a carefully 
selected defection inducement operation, is seen to be correspondingly grejattyr;. 
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Another study made in 1958 by another Government agency which 
processes defectors abroad furnished these additional comments on the 
reasons for the decrease in defector numbers: 

4 

1„ . Soviet law permits reprisals against blood relatives as a 
penalty for defection. * 

2. Soviet military men have demonstrated their loyalty to their 
oaths and their superiors to an unexpected degree. 

3. The people of the USSR are almost completely "Sovietized" after 
over 40 years of communist control. Not only does this negative 
factor apply, but the positive aspect of national pride is growing. 
The Soviet "climate of success" following Sputnik I resulted 

in a new low in Soviet defections. Soviet citizens appear to be 
becoming convinced that communism is indeed "the wave of the 
future. " Knowing nothing else, they can feel no other way. 

4. The language barrier is increasing as the indoctrination of Soviet 

citizens reaches full fruition. This delimits the thinking of Soviet 

people generally to narrow, special meanings for key political 

concepts. Western usages of the terms "freedom" and "democracy, 

to cite just two examples, are meaningless and confusing to them. 

Ideological approaches may fail for this reason. 

* Agents may be placed in a better position to reassure potential defectors to some 
extent on this point by reference to a Soviet law signed December 25, 1958, which 
states that only persons guilty of a crime may be held criminally liable and subject 
to punishment. 



APPENDIX B 
NIKOLAI EVGENIYEVICH KHOKHLOV 

Nikolai Khokhlov was a. Soviet intelligence agent. On February 20, 
1954, he defected to the United States authorities in Germany at which time 
he claimed to hold the rank of captain in the MVD. * 

Khokhlov was born June 7, 1922, at Gorky, Russia. At the age of 
16, he joined.the Komsomol. M.September, 1941, he was recruited by the 
NKVD.** During World War n, he worked in partisan activities . From 
March, 1945, to the Fall of 1949, he served as an illegal agent in Rumania, 
establishing his cover and learning the loeal language and customs. He 
returned to Moscow for study until March-, 1951; traveled in Austria, France, 
. Belgium, Denmark, and Holland under the guise of an Austrian from April to 
October, 1951; and returned to Moscow University in October, 1951. 
In April, 1952, Khokhlov was jsent to Berlin in an MVD apparatus engaged 
in. recruitment and dispatch of agents into. West Germany. 

In 1953, Khokhlov joined the Communist Party of the.Soviet Union. 
..From October, 1953, to February, 1954, Khokhlov was engaged in training 
and preparations for an. assassination mission in. West Germany against 

* Ministry of Internal Affairs, USSR 
** People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs, USSR 
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He informe d" [ of the plot 

and sought political asylum in the West,, 

Khokhlov stated that he had renounced communism and defected at 
the urging of his wife. His wife remained in Moscow with their young son,. 
Khokhlov had accepted the mission in the first place, he said, because refusal 
would have had unpleasant consequences for him,, He had discussed the mission 
with his wife before leaving Moscow and agreed that after informing 
of the plot he would request such assistance as the latter' s organization could 
render in exfiltrating Mrs. Khokhlov from the USSR. 

Khokhlov was brought to the United States by American, authorities 
in May, 1954. He testified before the United States Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee and appeared on the television, program "Meet the Press. " 
His case has since been.very highly publicized. He obtained permanent 
United States residence by virtue of a bill passed on his behalf by the. Congress 
and became active in Russian, emigre work, especially with NTS. He was 
unsuccessful in recontacting his wife and child and in exfiltrating them from the 
USSR. 



REINO HAYEANEN 

Reino.Hayhanen was bom on May 14, 1920, in Kaskisaari, USSR, 
of Finnish parents. He attended Krupskaya Teachers College in 
Krasnogvardeisk, graduated in June, 1939, and taught school for a few 
weeks. In the Fall of 1939, having ability in both the Russian and Finnish 
languages, he was drafted into the NKVD as an interpreter . He received • • 
training and experience in counterintelligence work along the Finnish border . 

In. 1948, Hayhanen was ordered to Moscow for assignment with 
the ^illegal" or "deep cover" section of the MGB.* He was given the cover 
name of Eugene Maki (anAmerican born of Estonian parents who had been 
returned as a child to Estonia). He received training in the English language, 
surveillances, codes and ciphers, and the preparation of microfilm. 
Eventually, he was briefed for assignment as an illegal agent in the 
United States. To perfect his "legend" (cover background) as Eugene Maki, 
he was sent to Estonia and to Finland. 

In 1952, Hayhanen obtained a United States passport in Helsinki, 
. Finland, under his assumed name and identity. On October 21, 1952, 
Hayhanen arrived in the United. States at New York.City as a passenger on 
the "Queen.Mary" under his assumed name. Although he had aRussian 

* Ministry of State Security, USSR 
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wife living in Moscow, he had married a Finnish girl namec 

entered the United States 



February 20, 1953 



On 
of 
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Eugene Maki, the (presumed) American citizen and joined Hayhanen. 

Hayhanen operated as an illegal agent in the United States from 
1952 until his defection in 1957. His first Soviet principal in this country 



was 



In 1954, Hayhanen was. turned over to Rudolph Ivanovich Abel, 
known only to him as "Mark, " who headed a Soviet State Security illegal 
network operating in the New York area» Hayhanen 5 s assignments included 
suggesting individuals for Soviet recruitment, obtammg information 
concerning new military installations, and checking on individuals of interest 
to Soviet intelligence o 

In 1957, Hayhanen was recalled to Moscow for conferences,, He 
began his trip to Moscow, only to stop at Paris, where he gave himself up 
to United States authorities at the American Embassy . He described himself 
as a lieutenant colonel in the .Soviet State Security Service, stated he had 
been operating as an illegal agent for that Service in the United5tates since 
1952, and stated his intention of cooperating with the West. He was returned 
to the United States at his own request, where he furnished information leading 
to the identification and prosecution of Rudolph AbeL 



* 
4 
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Hayhanen told the American authorities upon defecting that he had 
been afraid to return to the USSR where he expected punishment for failure 
to complete his assignments in the United .States in a satisfactory manner. 
Contributing to his fear was. the fact that he had misappropriated $5, 000 
in funds .which had been destined for Mrs. Helen Sofcell, * presumably 
intended as an honorarium for her husband's silence during the investigation 
and prosecution of the subjects in the Rosenberg case. There was also an 



indication that Hayhanen' s second marriage (to| | may not 
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have been. authorized by his superiors. Furthermore; Hayhanen complained 
that his Russian superiors had not fully trusted him because of his Finnish 

* parentage. He had been considering defection he said, for about five years. 

V . The Hayhanens are still living in the United.States. Hayhanen 5 s 

control, rehabilitation, and exploitation have presented a formidable 
problem for the American.authorities due to his drinking habits, his 
instability* his opportunism, and his lack of basic love for or loyalty to the 
United States. 

* Wife of Morton Sobell, one of the subjects convicted of espionage in the 
Rosenberg .case. 
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APPENDIX D 



COMMUNIST TAKEOVER OF SATELLITE NATIONS 

I* 

While the Soviet Union consistently used force, the threat of force, 
and perfidy to impose communism on nations falling under its influence, 
the actual takeover, and binding to itself of the various nations which were 
to become its satellites varied somewhat from country to country* 

The operations in Poland and Czechoslovakia were similar. The 
steps involved in each case were these: 

1 . Invasion and occupation by the Red Army during World War n 

2o Creation of a provisional communist government under the * 
protection of the Red Army 

i 

3. Creation of a procommunist partisan group to pressure the 
exiled government 

4« Destruction of the anticommunist underground 

5. Coalition with the government in exile 

6. Reduction of the noncommunist political elements to impotence 
by terror, fraudulent elections, and pressure. 

To take over Hungary and Bulgaria, the Soviet Union used the 

following procedures 

I, Invasion with formal declaration of war or under cover of war 
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2. Deposing of tlie legal government or forcing it to flee 

3. Forming of a coalition government in which the communists, 
while not holding the majority, were able ta discredit and 
defeat the noncommunist group by various devices until they 
could openly take over. 

Propinquity to the Soviet Union with its parent communist group 

and its military and economic controls has held the foregoing countries 

under Soviet domination, but until recently they have produced a number 

of defections. 

Different methods were followed with reference to the takeover 
of Rumania and Albania; defectors from the former country have been 
relatively few per capita, and no defectors from Albania have been 
officially counted for at least eight years. 

The method of Communist takeover of Rumania followed this pattern*. 

1 . The communists, under the protection of the Red Army,, 
entered the Rumanian Government without recognized 
leaders or popular support. 

2. The regular political parties were used to/ accomplish 
communist ends. 

3. The communist element used economic pressures * election 
frauds aad other devices to discredit the popular parties 
and bring about intolerable conditions in. the nation. 

4. Finally,, the communists stepped in openly^ as "saviors 
of the people*" 
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The Albanian takeover was unique, and stands as an example of 
the vicious strength of domestic communism. Albania is the only communist 
state of recent origin which was formed by an internal communist force 
without the physical presence of the Red Army and the active assistance of 
, Russian agents . Albania became communist during World War IL Local 
communist guerillas fought the Nazi occupation very effectively, seizing 
the capital city, Tirana, from the Nazis. The communists imposed a 
reign of terror and, allegedly with support from Moscow via the Yugoslav 
partisan movement, strengthened their hold on the country until in 
unilateral elections, in 1945, they created a eomffiuulst goyernment. 
Subsequent purges removed all influential persons both communist and 
noncommunist whose political views differed from those of the Soviet Union. 

The communists took over Albania, in 1945; Bulgaria, in 1946; 
Poland, Hungary, andRumama^ M1947; and Czechoslovakia, inl948 0 
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APPENDIX -E 



THE DEFECTION OI 
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On June 25, 1959, 



walked into the American Embassy, 



Vienna, Austria; indicated that he had been thinking over the offers made to 
him in the United States; and stated that he was ready to "make the break. " 
He referred to the man who had acted as the intermediary in the previous 
attempt to induce his defection as his closest friend in the United States. 
He requested $10, 000 for his "debriefing. " His chief request, however, and 
one that confirmed the judgment of the Agents in the manner of their previous 
offer, was for assistance in the completion of his son's and his wife's 
educations and for vocational training for himself. 



b6 

decision to defect came to him after his return to Poland bic 
in 1958, where, amid scenes of oppression and disillusionment in his communist- 
dominated homeland, he carried the memory of the defection offer. In the 
course of time, this offer assumed greater significance for him thfn had 
his original grounds for refusal of the offer. Opportunity to defeat! eventually 
arose as 



his wife, and Ms son left Poland presumably destined for a 



vacation trip in Yugoslavia. 

Since his defection, 



has furnished information from his 
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knowledge of Polish military intelligence operations which may be found to 

be of considerable counterintelligence value. 
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